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IX.— THE OKIGINAL OF THE NON- JUROR 

Colley Gibber declared tbat for The Non-juror, the most 
important of bis dramas, he employed Moliere's Tartuffe 
as tbe basis. 1 His declaration has been accepted by later 
writers. Genest says, " it is taken from Moliere's Tar- 
tuffe." 2 Ward repeats, " Crowne may have helped to sug- 
gest to Gibber the composition of The Non-Juror (1717), 
which however more closely follows Tartuffe." 3 Van 
Laun declares : " Cibber has been accused of having stolen 
the plot, characters, incidents, and most part of the lan- 
guage from Medbourne ; but this is untrue. What he has 
taken from him is the servant Charles (Laurence), who 
also betrays his master." 4 The ever-present German dis- 
sertation solemnly copies the statement: a certain Wil- 
helm Schneider concludes : " Medbournes ' Tartuffe ' 
kann, zumal er zunachst Ubersetzung ist, nach van Launs 
Artikel nur fur wenige Anregungen herangezogen 
werden." 5 Joseph Knight in his article on Cibber in 
the Dictionary of National Biography remarks : " A 

1 An Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber, ed. Lowe, London, 1889, 
n, p. 186. 

' Some Account of the English Stage from the Restoration in 1660 
to 1880, Bath, 1832, n, p. 615. 

" A History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen 
Anne, London, 1899, m, p. 405, note 4. 

* Dramatic Works of Moltire Rendered into English, Edinburgh, 
1876, IV, p. 122. HiB fourth article on " Les Plagiaires de Moliere 
en Angleterre " in le Moli£riste, ler mai 1881, pp. 60-1, holds slightly 
different language: "En 1717, le 6 De'cembre, Colley Cibber fit reprg- 
senter une com&lie: The Nonjuror qui est en partie imitfie de la 
piece de Crowne, en partie de celle de Medbourne, et surtout basee 
sur celle de Moli&re. . . . Cibber, comme Medbourne, a donne" aussi 
au domestique de 1'hypocrite un des rales principaux." 

• Das Verhaltnis von Colley Gibbers Lustspiel " The Non-Juror " 
zu Molieres "Tartuffe," Halle, 1903, p. 53. 
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196 DUDLEY H. MILES 

strong Hanoverian, as was natural from his origin, Gib- 
ber saw his way to adapting the ' Tartuffe ' of Moliere to 
English politics. ' Tartuffe ' became accordingly in the 
' Non-juror ' an English catholic priest." Americans 
have joined the chorus. A Western man asserts: "The 
Non-Juror is based directly on Moliere's Tartuffe. . . . 
Gibber was no doubt familiar with Medbourne's play, but 
he used Moliere as a basis, and owed practically nothing 
to any play other than the Tartuffe of Moliere." 6 More 
recently Professor Nettleton speaks of "The Non-Juror 
(1717), an adaptation of Moliere's Tartuffe to English 
setting," and quotes with approval the words of Cibber. 7 
Now, in spite of this cloud of witnesses, a critical exam- 
ination leads one to conclude that Cibber actually em- 
ployed, not the original French play, but Medbourne's 
English translation made only a few months after 
Moliere's triumphal production in February, 1669. The 
actor Matthew Medbourne presented at Drury Lane some- 
time after May, 1670, a piece called Tartuffe, or the 
French Puritan? which the title-page informed the public 
was " Written in French by Moliere ; and rendered into 
English with much Addition and Advantage." The dedi- 
cation added : " How successful it has proVd in the Action, 
the advantages made by the Actors, and the satisfaction 

* Croissant, Studies in the Work of Colley Gibber (Bulletin of The 
University of Kansas, Humanistic Studies, I, No. 1), Lawrence, 
1912, pp. 23-24. 

* English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century, Mac- 
millan, New York, 1914, p. 151. 

"Tartuffe: or the French Puritan. A Comedy, Lately Acted at 
the Theatre Royal. Written tn. French by Moliere; and rendered 
into English with much Addition and Advantage, By M. Medbourne, 
Servant to Bis Royal Highness. London: Printed by H. L. and 
E. B. for James Magnus at the Posthouse in Russel-street near the 
Piazza in Covent Garden. M.DC.LXX. 
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received by so many Audiences, have sufficiently pro- 
claim'd." The book is a translation into the blankest of 
miserable blank verse, in an ignorantly literal manner, 
scene by scene, the only changes being the addition and 
advantage modestly confided to the reader by the title-page. 
This consists of eighty-five lines added to i, v ; of fourteen 
lines added to n, iv, and all of the fifth scene; of scenes 
viii and ix added to the third act ; of a new scene ii in act 
iv and an added scene viii; and of numerous alterations 
and additions to bring act v into conformity with these 
various changes. The features of this adaptation will 
become clear from the analysis of the new material 
presently. 

The only other known edition of the play is that of 
1707, 9 in which the text, page by page, is reproduced with 
more profuse capitalization than in the first (1670) edi- 
tion, and with the front matter reset in a different style. 
The second publisher, having within the decade moved 
his shop from the Dolphin and Crowne in St. Paul's 
Churchyard to King George's Head over against St. 
Clement's Church in the Strand, inserted the following 
advertisement in The Daily Courant for Friday, Decem- 
ber 27, 1717: " This Day is Published, Tartuffe; or, The 
French Puritan. Written in French by Moliere, and 
render'd into English with Improvements by the late Mr. 
Medbourne ; in which Play may be seen the Plot, Charac- 
ters, Incidents, and most part of the Language of The 
Nonjuror." The Advertisement was repeated on Satur- 

' Tartuffe: or, the French Puritari. A Comedy, Acted at the 
Theatre-Royal. Written in French by Moliere, and Render'd into 
English, with much Addition and Advantage, By M. Medbourne, 
(Servant to His Royal Highness. Tiondon: Printed for Richard Well- 
ington, Bookseller, at the Dolphin and Crowne in St. Paul's Church- 
yard. 1707. 
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day, December 28, on Wednesday, January 1, and on Mon- 
day, January 6, to take advantage of the swelling flood 
of interest raised by Gibber's sensationally successful 
play. As indicated above, Genest does not take very seri- 
ously this charge of plagiarism by Oibber's enemies, for 
he implies that Oibber used Medbourne merely for a sug- 
gestion : " Charles is borrowed from Medbotirne's Tar- 
tuffe, but is altered greatly for the better." 10 Neverthe- 
less, an examination of plot, characters, and language in 
The Non-juror will show that Cibber need never have 
seen the original and that in all likelihood he worked with 
Medbourne's translation before him. 

It is obvious that whichever text Oibber used, he would 
introduce great changes. His purpose was to ride to a 
firm success on the crest of the wave of hostility to the 
Nonjurors which had been mounting for more than a year 
before the production of his play. He would therefore 
be obliged to make his plot and characters include the 
main centers of this hostility. How he accomplished this 
purpose I have shown in another paper. But an examina- 
tion of more technical matters indicates that other consid- 
erations had some weight in determining what alterations 
he should introduce into his management of the action. 

Moliere, to make clear the hypocritical character of his 
villain, deferred his entrance for two whole acts. Because 
he wished to offer up incense to the king, he launched no 
intrigue against Tartuffe, but saved Orgon at the very end 
by the intervention of the royal hand. Both Medbourne 
and Cibber are more regular in the structure of their 
plays. The chief character is in each case introduced in 
the first act. Medbourne at the end of act i has him call 
from the wings for his servant. Then "Enter Tartuffe, 

10 Op. tit., n, p. 615. 
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and passes over the stage in a demure posture With books 
as going to Church." 11 He briefly remarks, " Come, 
Laurence, you neglect your Prayers too much." 12 Cibber 
also has him enter with his servant, whom he commands 
to " bid the Butler ring to Prayers." 13 But Cibber intro- 
duces a conversation to reveal his treasonable Jacobitish 
ambitions. 1 * He gives him a second entry to make clear 
his insolent authority in the family. 15 

In the second act of both Medbourne and Cibber it is 
hinted that the servant of the villain is much better than 
his station. Laurence declares to Dorina, with whom he 
is in love, " Though I am Tartuff's Man, and receive 
wages of him, His Agreement with my friends was other- 
wise." ie Charles gives Maria, with whom he is in love, 
a much more circumstantial account of his past life. 17 
Laurence hints that Tartuffe does not intend to marry 
the daughter, but seeks the estate and the wife of his 
patron. 18 Charles reveals much more circumstantially 
how the estate is to be transferred to the villain, 19 who has 
previously explained what his interest in the daughter is. 20 

In the fourth act Laurence hands over to Dorina the 
deed and cabinet by which Tartuffe hopes to secure com- 
plete control of Orgon's estate. 21 In Gibber's second act 

"Medbourne: Tartuffe, I, v, p. 13. 

» Ibid. 

"Cibber: The Non-Juror. A Comedy. As it is Acted at the 
Theatre-Royal, By Eis Majesty's Servants. London: Printed for 
B. Lintot, at the Cross-Keys in Fleetstreet. MDeexvm. P. 12. 

"Op. cit., pp. 12-14. 

" Op. cit., pp. 14-15. 

"Medbourne: Tartuffe, n, v, p. 26. 

"Cibber: The Non-Juror, pp. 30-32. 

"Medbourne: Tartuffe, n, v, p. 27. 

"Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 32. 

"Op. cit., p. 28. 

n Medbourne: Tartuffe, TV, viii, p. 51. 
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Charles shows to Maria a " Writing " which has been 
approved by the villain and is to be executed that even- 
ing. 22 Again Cibber is more detailed and plausible. The 
quick-witted Maria at once repairs to a lawyer, who makes 
important alterations in a duplicate to replace the origi- 
nal among the villain's papers. 

In the first act Dorina boasts concerning her deed, 

And when it come to th' issue 'twill appear, 
/ have been active in another sphere. 23 

In the fourth act Maria says of the writing she has 
secretly altered, *' when you have done all you can, I am 
resolv'd to reserve some Merit against him to my self." 24 
At the climax of the final scene Dorina brings in " Lau- 
rence with a Cabinet and Writings. Dorina with the As- 
signment/' 25 which restores everything to Orgon. At the 
climax of the final scene in The Non-juror Maria explains 
the substitution of the second deed for the original and the 
part which Charles had in the outwitting of Wolf. 26 

These correspondences indicate that Cibber acted on 
the suggestions afforded by Melbourne in planning the 
structure of his play, since his method of outwitting the 
villain follows so closely the plan introduced by the first 
adaptor. 

A more important part of Cibber's plan evidently came 
from the same source. He was not content with the 
intrigue of Maria against Dr. Wolf. His political satire 
required in addition that the villain be a traitor, and that 
this traitor be unmasked before the audience. For this 

"Cibber: The Non- Juror, p. 32. 
"Medbourne: Tartttffe, v, i, p. 52. 
"Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 56. 
"Medbourne: Tartuffe, v, seen, ult., p. 62. 
"Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 75. 
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purpose he created the Colonel, a character totally differ- 
ent from Damis in Moliere's play. The evidence sug- 
gests that this thread of action was spun from some scenes 
which Medbourne inserted. In the second scene of the 
fourth act (original with Medbourne), Laurence gives 
these directions: 

You must procure a meeting 'twixt EVntwra 

And my Master, to which by some means you 

Must make Orgon privy, that his own ears may 

Witness to him what from the mouth of truth 

He'd not believe. This must be done, though 

For a time it breed a strange confusion, then let Cleanthes 

Damis,- and Valere inform the King and Council 

Before hand of Orgons former services; lay before 

Them his fidelity." 

Dorina performs her part in five inserted lines at the 
beginning of the next scene. 28 In the first scene of act 
v (also original) Cleanthes reports that he has accom- 
plished all that Laurence directed. 29 In the fifth scene 
(likewise original) he decides he will 

give an Information 'gainst this Villain 
That he may be secur'd.* 

In the next scene Valere reports : 

The Work is done, the Villain is secur'd, 

And does not know it yet, but thinks he's Victor. 

We have the Deed and Cabinet; by these means 

The traitors malice ceases, and all's safe — 

But we must fright Orgon. You shall, Cleanthes, 

Go to the Messenger, in whose Custody 

Tartuffe remains at present, and bring with him 

His prisoner, as if he came to put 

Him in possession. 81 

"Medbourne: Tartuffe, rv, ii, p. 43. w Op. tit., v, v, p. 57. 

" Op. cit., iv, iii, pp. 43-44. n Op. tit., v, vi, p. 58. 

» Op. tit., v, i, p. 52. 
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Near the end of the play Valere interrupts Cleanthes's 
account of their activities with the exclamation: 

Let me tell that; Cleanthes, 'twas your Genius 
Brought it to this perfection. He, Sir, perceiving 
How strongly you had noos'd your self by Law, 
Accuses Tar tuff e of prodigious crimes: 
Crimes that entrencht on Royal Majesty, 
Which he confirm'd by noble Witnesses." 

It will be noted that these additions and alterations by 
Medbourne change the villain from a mere fourbe re- 
nomme to a traitor to his king, and afford a second intrigue 
for his overthrow. 

Cibber had to make the villain of his piece a traitor in 
order to carry out his satire against Jacobites and Non- 
jurors. But the suggestion for the change and indeed for 
his whole adaptation may well have come from Medbourne. 
Along with making the villain a traitor, he would adopt 
the manner of unmasking his treason. Cleanthes was 
made over into the Colonel for the obvious reason that the 
raisonneur was much more tedious than the arch-conspira- 
tor and loyal young military man. 

As in the case of the deed, Cibber is more specific than 
Medbourne. In the first act the Colonel declares, " I am 
now upon the scent of a Secret, that I hope shortly will 
prove him a Rogue to the whole Nation." 33 He later 
tells of Dr. Wolf's having been in Flanders under sus- 
picious circumstances, 34 and at the very close of the act 
refers to him as the " Traytor." 35 Laurence's suggestion 
of a second meeting between Tartuffe and Elmira, as a 
more plausible explanation of such an act by an English 
wife, was transferred to the Colonel, who, as prime mover 

"Op. tit., v, seen, ult., pp. 63-62 [64]. ™Op. tit., p. 14. 

"Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 9. ""Op. tit., p. 16. 
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against Dr. Wolf, in the second act suggests the first meet- 
ing also, because " it's the only way in the World to 
expose him." 36 In the fourth act Cibber very much 
bettered the instruction offered by Medbourne in the sixth 
scene of the fifth act. The Colonel reports that he has 
" Substantial Affidavits ! that will puzzle him to Answer ; 
I have planted a Messenger at the next Door, who has a 
Warrant in his Pocket, when I give the Word, to take 
him." 37 When his sister asks him for an immediate ar- 
rest, he explains just as Oleanthes does in Medbourne, 
" No ; our seizing him now for Treason, I am afraid won't 
convince my Father of his Villany." 38 His plan, like 
Laurence's, is to secure a second interview between the 
Doctor and Lady Woodvil. Surely Cibber's is a much less 
childish arrangement than Medbourne's, who has Tartuffe 
under arrest during a good part of the fifth act, yet one ob- 
viously suggested by it. A further divergence from Mo- 
liere toward Medbourne is that, instead of keeping the 
outcome a secret till the end, Cibber prepares us for the 
denouement. The " Crimes that entrencht on Royal Maj- 
esty " the Colonel proves more specifically by " noble 
Witnesses," who testify that the Doetor was in arms in the 
Rebellion of 1715 and that as a priest in popish orders he 
had officiated at public mass. 89 

In short, it is clear from this consideration of the ele- 
ments which Medbourne added to Moliere's plot that Cib- 
ber is indebted to him for the more regular structure of 
The N on- juror, (1) that he drew suggestions for the in- 
trigue against Wolf as a private villain, that for this pur- 
pose he took over that villain's servant and enlarged the 
part to serve his political satire also, and that he adopted 

"Op. tit., p. 22. **IMd. 

" Op. cii., p. 55. » Op. tit., pp. 74-75. 
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the means of carrying out this intrigue by having the 
servant secure the villain's papers; (2) that he drew sug- 
gestions for the intrigue against Wolf as a public traitor, 
that for this purpose he used the addition to Cleante's 
role to build up an entirely new conception for the son 
which fitted in much better with his political satire. 

Besides these two newly conceived characters, the ser- 
vant of the villain and the son of his benefactor, which 
may be traced to Medbourne's additions, Gibber is evi- 
dently indebted to his predecessor for modifications in two 
other characters. (1) The wife, as in Medbourne, be- 
comes a less prominent, daring, and resourceful character, 
becomes a more conventional English wife, who under- 
takes interviews with the villain only because the Colonel 
tells her it is necessary. (2) The villain not only becomes 
a traitor instead of a notorious rogue, as I have shown 
above, but he likewise becomes a much less wary and 
consummate hypocrite. Medbourne did not regard the 
servant Laurence's explanations as sufficient to make clear 
his master's hypocrisy. He added a whole scene of thirty- 
three lines, the eighth in the third act, to allow Tartuffe 
to explain his purposes and motives to his servant. 40 This 
scene, altered to suit his changed plot and characters, Cib- 
ber introduces into his second act. 41 Each scene is en- 
tirely out of keeping with Moliere's conception of Tartuffe. 
In the fourth act, after Tartuffe has been unmasked, Med- 
bourne added a scene, numbered eight, in which Tartuffe 
declares his purpose to wreak vengeance on Orgon. This 
too Oibbey adapts after the corresponding scene, with, the 
necessary changes. 



"Medbourne: Tartuffe, pp. 37-38. 
"Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 28. 
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Tarf. Lawrence, look you to the chamber, and be sure 

You're careful of the cabinet stands there. 

Orgon himself delivered it to me, 

And I will give't the King to ruine him. 

If any offer to intrude, be quick, 

And pocket up the writings with the seals; 

While I immediately find out the Sheriff. [Exit Tartuffe." 

Doct. [Apart.] No. It ends not here. He was not brought to 
listen to this proof alone! There's something deeper yet design'd 
against me — I must be speedy — suppose I talk with Charles, allarm 
him with our Common Danger, Point out his Ruine as our only 
means of Safety, and like the Panther in the Toil provok'd, turn 
short with Vengeance on my Hunters! " 

In brief, Cibber follows Medbourne, not only in making 
the villain a traitor, but in making bim a mucb more 
transparent bypocrite tban was consistent with Moliere's 
conception. 

To sum up, in bis changes in plot and management of 
the action, and in his introduction and modification of 
characters, Cibber corresponds with Medbourne at the 
very points where Medbourne differs from Moliere. What 
is more remarkable, all of Medbourne's important changes 
he embodies in his adaptation. The conclusion to be 
drawn is obvious. 

If we turn now to the elements which are common to 
all three pieces, we shall have a further test of Cibber's 
indebtedness. These elements may be grouped into three 
classes: (i) scenes that are altered considerably in Cibber; 
(n) scenes that are pretty closely copied; (in) scattered 
reminiscences — echoes, for the most part, of passages that 
in the original appear in a different connection. 



3 Medbourne: Tartuffe, p. 51. 
•Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 70. 
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I. Scenes that aee Alteeed Considebably in Cibbee 

In this class his language is so much his own that he 
might have worked from either the original or the trans- 
lation. The list follows: — 

1) The opening of The Non-juror, which corresponds to 
le Tartuffe, i, v, 11. 409-426 44 and to the corresponding 
lines in Medbourne, i, v. Cibber substitutes the Colonel 
for Cleante or Oleanthes. 

2) The Non-juror, n, p. 20. "Sir John. 'Tis very 
well . . . Enter Charles." The independent Maria takes 
the place of the impertinent Dorine of le Tartuffe, n, ii, 

II. 456-494, or of the corresponding lines of Medbourne, 
ii, ii. 

3) The Non-juror, iv, pp. 59-60, beginning, " Enter 
Colonel, unseen" and extending to the end of the act. 
The intervention of the Colonel must have been suggested 
by the similar action of Dorine in the quarrel of the 
lovers in le Tartuffe, n, iv, 11. 753-788, or in the corres- 
ponding lines in Medbourne, n, iv. 

4) The Non-juror, v, pp. 64-65. " Sir John. What, 
do you brave me, Madam? . . . Lady W>. Indeed, my 
Dear." The passage is altered almost beyond recognition 
from le Tartuffe, iv, iii, 11. 1276-1300, or from the cor- 
responding lines of Medbourne, iv, iii. 

II. Scenes that aee Peetty Closely Copied 

1) A good example of this class is a scene in the third 
act of The Non-juror which corresponds to act in, scene 
iii, in le Tartuffe and Medbourne's translation. An ex- 

"Line numberings are taken from (Euvres de Moli&re, ed. Despois- 
Mesnard, rv, Hachette, Paris, 1878. 
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amination of the three versions reveals correspondences 
between Medbourne and Cibber in points where Med- 
bourne diverges from Moliere which cannot be the result 
of chance coincidence. 

a) 

Elmibe. 

C'est pousser bien auant la charitS Chrestierme; 
Et je vous dois beaucoup, pour toutes ces bontez. 

Tabtvffe. 
Ie fais bien moins pour vous, que vous ne mgritez. 45 

Medbourne translates this passage thus: 

Elm. Your charity methinka extends too far; 

Tart. I have done much less than you have merited. 4 * 

Cibber follows him with: 

Lady W. Your Charity was too far concern'd for me. 
Doct. Ah! don't say so, don't say so — you merit more, 
than mortal Man can do for you." 

Tabtvffe. 

II luy serve les bouts des doigts. 

Oiiy, Madame, sans doute; et ma ferueur est telle. . . . 

Elmibe. 
Ouf, vous me serrez trop. 

* he Tartvffe, ov Vlmpostevr, oomedie. Par I. B. P. de Moliere. 
Imprime' aux despens de l'Autheur, et se vend a Paris, Chez lean 
Ribov, au Palais, vis-a-vis la Porte de l'Eglise de la Sainte Ohapelle, 
a l'lmage S. Louis, m.dc.lxes. Avec privilege dv Roy. In"Re1m- 
pression des editions originales de Moliere. Tartuffe. Edition ori- 
ginate. Reimpression textuelle par les soins de Louis Lacour. 
Paris, Librairie des Bibliophiles. Mdccclxxvi." m, iii, pp. 48-49. 

"Medbourne: Tartuffe, m, iii, p. 29. 

"Cibber: The Non- Juror, p. 40. 
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TABTYFFE. 

C'est par exeSs de zele. 
De vous faire autre mal, je n'eus jamais dessein, 
Et j'aurois bien plutost. . . .** 

Medbourne translates the passage thus: 

Tart [He presses her Hand. 

Elm. Oh Sir! you hurt my hand. [She cries out. 
Tart. Tis through excess of zeal. 4 " 

Cibber follows with: 

Doct. .... [Presses her Hand. 

Lady W. dear! you hurt my Hand, Sir. 
Doct. Impute it to my Zeal. 60 

(0 

Tabtvffe. 
II duy met la main sur le gerwil. 

Elmire. 
Que fait la vostre main? 

Tabtvffe. 
Ie taste vostre habit, l'Stoffe en est moiielleuse. 

Elmibe. 
Ah! de grace, laissez, je suis fort ehatottilleuse. 51 

Medbourne translates the passage thus : 

Tart [Puts his hand upon her knees. 

Elm. What does your Hand do here ? [Draws hack her Chair, 

and he approaches his. 
Tart. I feel the softness of your garment, Madam. 
Elm. Pray, Sir, forbear, I'me very ticklish. 5 * 

"Moliere: Le Tartvffe, p. 49. 
"Medbourne: Tartufe, p. 30. 
M Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 41. 
"Moliere: Le Tartrjfe, pp. 49-50. 
02 Medbourne: Tartuffe, p. 30. 
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Cibber follows with: 

Doct. .... [Laying his Hand on her Knee. 

Lady W. Your Hand need not be there, Sir. 
Doct. Ah! I was admiring the Softness of this Silk, Madam. 
Lady W. Ay, but I am ticklish. 5 " 

(d) When Medbourne expands: 

Mon sein n'enferme pas vn coeur qui soit de pierce." 



into: 



Madam, I'm humane, made of flesh and blood, 
My breast does not enclose a heart of stone — M 



Cibber neglects Moliere's form entirely to expand the new 
idea introduced by Medbourne: 

I find this mortal Cloathing of my Soul is made like 
other Mens, of sensual Flesh and Blood, and has its 
Frailties. 55 

(e) Where Medbourne translates: 

Elle surmonta tout, jeusnes, prieres, larmes, 5 ' 

by: 

And conquer'd all my fasting, pray'rs and tears, 58 

Cibber embodies the change in : 

I may resist, call all my Prayers, my Fastings, Tears 
and Penance to my Aid. 59 

(/) Where Medbourne breaks a long speech of Tar- 
tuffe's with an aside from Elmira : 

How little does my husband think of this, 50 

"•Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 41. "'Moliere: Le Tartvffe, p. 52. 

"Moliere: Le Tartvffe, p. 50. M Medbourne: Tartuffe, p. 31. 

55 Medbourne: Tartuffe, p. 30. M Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 42. 

"Cibber, The Non- Juror, p. 42. "Medbourne: Tartuffe, p. 31. 
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Gibber breaks the corresponding speech at the correspond- 
ing point with: 

Hold, Sir, you've said enough to put you in my 'Power." 1 

In only one place does Gibber approach Moliere more 
closely than he does Medbourne. Where Medbourne trans- 
lates: 

L'amour qui nous attache aux Beautez eternelles" 

by: 

That love we fix upon eternal Beauty,** 

Gibber uses : 

And yet our Knowledge of Eternal Beauties." 

2) Another scene in the third act of The N on- juror 
beginning: " Sir John. What! mute! " and extending to 
the end of the act, which corresponds to m, vi, vii, in le 
Tartuffe and in Medbourne's translation. 

(a) Where Medbourne changes: 

Vous le halssez tous, et je vois aujourd'huy, 
Femme, Enfans, et Valets, dechatnez contre luy" 

into: 

You hate Mm all, and I'm convine'd on't now. 
Wife, Children, Servants, all combine against him," 

Gibber follows the changed form: 

I see your Aim; Wife, Children, Servants, all are bent 
against him." 

"Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 42. 
•» Moliere: Le Tartvffe, p. 50. 
"Medbourne: Tartuffe, p. 30. 
"Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 42. 
"Moliere: Le Tartvffe, p. 58. 
"Medbourne: Tartuffe, pp. 35-36. 
"Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 44. 
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3) In the fifth act of The Non-juror, in preparation for 
the unmasking, appears a scene corresponding to le Tar- 
tuff e, iv, iii, iv, or the translation in Medbourne, iv, iii, iv. 

(a) At one point Medbourne translates the figure: 

Et donner vn champ libre a ses temeritez w 

by the prosaic : 

Or yield a freedom to Ms rash attempts." 1 ' 

Cibber, though elsewhere introducing many figurative ex- 
pressions, here employs the prosaic one of Medbourne : 

You must not winch nor stir too soon, at any freedom 
you Observe me take with him. 70 

4) In the unmasking scene in the fifth act of The 
Non-juror corresponding to the scene de la table and the 
two following in le Tartuffe (rv, v, vi, vii), or the same 
scenes in Medbourne's translation. The wording is no- 
where close enough to the original to furnish any evidence. 

5) In the third act of The Non- juror there is a scene 
between Heartly and Maria in which the general idea of 
a lovers' quarrel and one passage in particular are taken 
from le Tartuffe, n, iv, 11. 685-705, or the corresponding 
lines in Medbourne's translation, n, iv. Medbourne 
makes several changes in the dialogue: 

Vaiere 
Vous n'aurez pas grand'peine a le suiure, je croy. 

Marianne. 
Pas plus qu'a le dormer en a souffert vostre ame. 

Valebe. 
Moy, je vous l'ay donnS pour vous plaire, Madame. 

"Moliere: Le Tartvffe, p. 72. "Cibber: The ~Non-Juror, p. 66. 

"Medbourne: Tartuffe, p. 46. 
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MABIANNE. 

Et inoy, je le suiuray, pour vous faire plaisir.* 1 
His translation runs: 

Vol. 'Twill not pain you much to follow it. 

Mar. Not quite so much as you have felt to give it. 

Vol. I gave't a purpose, Madam, for to please you. 

Mar. And to please you I shall accept it, Sir." 

In all but the first speech Gibber is obviously following 
Medbourne : 

Hear. O ! that won't cost you much Trouble, I dare say, 

Madam. 
Mar. About as much, I suppose, as it cost you to give 

it me. 
Bear. Upon my Word, Madam, I gave it purely to 

oblige you. 
Mar, Then to return your Civility, the least I can do 

is to take it.™ 



III. Reminiscences Strom Various Places 

1) In the first act of The N on- juror the Colonel says to 
Heartly: 

Now she's the only one in the Family, that has Power 
with our precise Doctor, ... by the way you must 
know, I have some shrewd Suspicions, that this sanc- 
tify'd Rogue is carnally in love with her." 

The superlatives here more closely resemble the speech of, 
Dorina to Damis in Medbourne, in, i, than they do the 
language of Moliere: 

"Moliere: Le Tartvffe, p. 36. 
"Medbourne: Tartuffe, pp. 21-22. 
"Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 36. 
"Cibber: The Non-Juror, pp. 11-12. 
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Your mother is best able to prevail. 

She has some Influence upon Tartuffe, 

If I have any skill in Divination; 

And he'll accomplish what she shall request, 

For I have observ'd him very sweet upon her." 

The polished original runs: 

Sur l'esprit de Tartuffe, elle a quelque credit: 

II se rend complaisant a tout ce qu'elle dit, 

Et pourroit bien auoir douceur de cceur pour elle." 

The six remaining reminiscences are embodied in such 
free paraphrase that they afford no evidence on either 
side. 

In these three classes of borrowing from his source, 
scenes that are altered considerably, scenes that are pretty 
closely copied, and scattered reminiscences, Oibber fol- 
lows so often the phrasing of Medbourne where it differs 
notably from that of Moliere that chance cannot explain the 
correspondences. Taken in connection with his correspon- 
dences with Medbourne in plot and character where Med- 
bourne altered or enlarged upon Moliere, these similarities 
in language drive one to the conclusion that Cibber did 
not use the French of Moliere at all in making his adap- 
tation of the famous drama, but employed the English 
translation of 1670. 

This conclusion should surprise no one. There is no 
evidence in Cibber's other writings that he was nearly 
so familiar with French as he was with English. More- 
over, there was no advantage in using the original, and a 
distinct advantage in employing the work of a previous 
adaptor. The conclusion must lessen the estimate of Cib- 

™ Medbourne: Tartuffe, pp. 27-28. 
"Moliere: he Tartvffe, pp. 44-45. 
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ber's originality in adapting the action of Moliere to the 
demands of an English audience. But it little affects 
the estimate of his sagacity in introducing the political 
satire into dialogue and delineation of character. The 
political satire, it musjb be remembered, was what caused 
its sensational and unprecedented run. 

Dudley H. Miles. 



